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What Are the Needs? 
A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those SubjectsIs Now Available; 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, published by the Council of State Governments 
at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, presents a 
wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer basic 
and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional research 
staff, it discusses: 

The history, background, and scope of the mental 

hospital problem. 

Legal aspects of mental illness. 

State organization, administration, and finance 

of mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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Among the States 





———— 


Conference of Chief Justices.—The Conference of 
Chief Justices held its Third Annual Meeting in New 
York City from September 13 to 16. Justices from forty- 
six States and one ‘Territory attended. In four round 
tables they discussed possible improvements in appellate 
practices, trafhe courts, judicial councils and conferences, 
and operational problems of courts of last resort. The 
Justices showed interest in reducing excessive costs and 
delays in the taking of appeals, and they approved resolu 
tions on the organization and operation of tafhc courts. 

A report, Trial Courts of General Jurisdiction in the 
Forty-Eight States, the second part of an over-all study 
of State judicial systems, was submitted by the Secre- 
tariat. A revised edition of State Court Systems also was 
prepared for the Conference. 

Chief Judge John T. Loughran of the New York 
Court of Appeals was elected Chairman of the Conter 
ence for the coming year, and Chief Justice John E. 
Hickman olf Texas, Vice-chairman. Other members of 
the Executive Council are Chief Justices Phil S. Gibson 


of California, W. W. Harvey of kansas, Harold H. 
Murchie of Maine, Hugh R. Adair of Montana, and 
Albert Bb. Neil of Tennessee. 

* 
Legislative Service Conference.— ihc Legislative 


Service Conference held its Fourth Annual Meeting in 
Madison, Wisconsin, from October 4 to 6. At the same 
time the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library cele 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. 
were devoted to legislative service needs of many kinds. 
Ofhicers for 1951-52 were H. Guild, 
Director of Research, Kansas Legislative Council, as 
President, and Charles Tom Henderson, Director of the 
Florida Statutory Revision and Bill-Drafting Depart 
ments, as Vice-president. 


Ihe Conference sessions 


elected Frederic 


Southern Regional Conference.— Il annual 
Southern Regional Conference of the Council of State 
the Interstate Co 
operation of the Southern States met September 20-22 


15! 


Governments and Commissions on 


at Kentucky Dam Village State Park near Paducah as 


guests of the Kentucky Legislative Research Commis 
sion. Governor Wetherby of Kentucky and Leon H. 
heyserling, Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad 


visers to the President, were among those who addressed 


the Conference. Various panel sessions included dis 


cussions of highway problems, State government reot 


yanization, agricultural and natural resources of the 
South, civil defense, and social security programs. Lhe 
conferees reviewed the programs and facilities of the 


Southern States for expanding their systems of Stat 
parks, and considered specific proposals for interstate 
acuion, including compacts concerning civil deltense and 
disastet 


control, forest fire control, and pollution con 


trol and abatement in the Tennessee valley. 


New Hampshire Legislature. | hv gis 
live session in New Hampshire's history ended recently 


loneest le hit 
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after 103 days of activity. Enactments included the 
following: approval of the interstate civil defense com- 
pact, the New England Water Pollution Control Com- 
pact, and the Connecticut River Flood Control Com- 
pact; broad revision and strengthening of the civil de- 
lense powers of the Governor; adding of one additional 
cent on the gasoline tax and approval of a $5.00 “head 
tax”’ (enactment of a sales tax was defeated by a narrow 
margin) ; creation of the New Hampshire Business De- 
velopment Corporation; extensive revision of State laws 
governing public utilities; creation of study groups to 
investigate possibilities of extending the New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike and developing a Tri-State Institutional 
Compact with Maine and Vermont; extension of emi- 
nent domain statute to facilitate natural gas pipelines 
in the State; legislation to control subversive activities; 
adoption of an improved formula for State aid to educa- 
tion; and creation of a Legislative Council. 

3 
Idaho Election Law.—Numerous changes in Idaho's 
election laws were made by the recently adjourned Leg- 
islature. Among innovations will be use of perforated 
ballots in the primary election. A voter will select the 
party of his choice and tear the needed ballot from the 
others before marking his selections for nominations. 
Ballots of the other parties will be discarded. For the 
first time, no straight ballots will be possible in the 
general election. No party “circle” will appear at the 
head of the ticket; each candidate must be marked 
individually. 

- 
Civil Defense Compact.—While at the Gatlinburg ses- 
the Governors’ Conference, the Governors of 
the six New England States held a special meeting in 
which they formally signed an agreement whereby Ver- 
mont will have a binding civil defense agreement with 
the other states of the region. The Vermont Legislature 
had ratified a compact document differing slightly from 
the unilorm civil defense and disaster compact that had 
been approved without change by Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

® 
Survey of Pedestrian Accidents.—\ y by the 
safety division of Wisconsin’s Motor Vehicle Department 


sions of 


survey 


indicates that of 175 pedestrians killed on streets and 
highways in the State during 1950, 86 per cent had 
never possessed drivers’ licenses. Of twenty-five pedes- 
trian victims who had been licensed as drivers, six were 
individuals licenses had been revoked or 


whose sus- 


pended. 
® 

Penalties for Drunken Driving.—Stiff penalties for 
drunken driving have been provided by the Oklahoma 
and Texas Legislatures. In Texas Governor Shivers has 
approved an act making drunken driving a felony. In 
Oklahoma Governor Murray has signed a law prescrib 
fine from 
S200 to 5500, or both, on first conviction of driving 


ing jail sentence from go days to a year, o1 


while intoxicated. 
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Radar Speed Check.—Radar is going to work on Wy- 
oming’s highways, checking automobile speeds. The 
State will be blanketed with checking stations to record 
accurately the speed of cars on all main highways. Radat 
equipment, which will do the major part of the work, 
will record instantly on tape the rate of speed of a cat 
or truck, as well as the exact time of day and the date. 
* 
Truck manulacturers ar¢ 
trathie 


New Traffic Code.- being re 
minded by Arizona ol its 


Chey are being requested to see that all trucks delivered 


new uniform code. 
for sale in the State fully meet the code’s new equip 
ment safety requirements. 

+ 
Reciprocal Bus _ Inspection. 
group of Northeastern States met in New York City on 


Representatives of a 


September 20 to consider reciprocity in interstate bus 
inspection. The conference agreed that uniform stand- 
ards for certain aspects of inspection should be formu 
lated and used as a basis for reciprocal agreements. A 
committee was established to draft such standards. The 
conference was under the auspices of the New York 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 
3 

Alabama Industrial Development.—Under a law 
adopted by the 1951 Alabama Legislature, cities of that 
bonds for construction of 


State now may issue revenuc 


factory buildings. Thus municipalities can attract new 
industries by making plant facilities available. Interest 
of the bonds, payments of principle, and maintenance 
and depreciation will be provided by rental income 
2 

Arizona Health Education Plan.- 
ated a plan for utilizing services of teachers on a part 
health 


Elementary teachers with specialized training in health 


Arizona has initi 


time basis in expanding community services. 


and physical education will disseminate latest informa 
tion in their localities on public health to schools and 
various prolessional and service groups interested in 
better health programs. The plan was developed by the 
State Health Department in cooperation with Arizona 
State College at Tempe. 
aa 

Aleoholic Beverage Taxes.—A‘ 
their 


least ten States in 


1951 legislative sessions increased or extended 
taxes on some alcoholic beverages, a compilation by the 
Federation of Tax Administrators shows 

Action included enactment in Arkansas ol a special 
3 per cent tax on retail receipts from sales of spirits and 
wine. Nebraska raised the rate on distilled spirits from 
Si to $1.20 a gallon. New Mexico 


special taxes for support of its alcoholism commission 


levied a series of 
and 
10 cents per gallon on spirits. Oklahoma, which pro 
hibits intoxicating liquors 


1 cent per case on beer, 4 cents per gallon on wine, 


raised its taxes on 3.2 pel 
cent beer and other non-intoxicating alcoholic beverages. 
Rhode Island increased its service 
spirits imported into the State by 
Washington increased its alcoholic beverage 


from g to 10 per cent. Lo mect veterans 


charge on distilled 


so cents a gallon 


) 
sales tax 
bonus obliga 
tions West Virginia levied a tax of $2.75 per barrel on 
beer and raised the price of liquor sold by the State's 
alcoholic beverage monopoly system 


Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Texas cxtcnded 


State Government 


the life of additional or higher alcoholic beverage taxes 
previously enacted on a temporary basis. 

By contrast with the increases, Georgia reduced js 
hall. and South Caroling 


lowered its beer tax from 45 to 30 cents a gallon. 


tax on beer and wine by 


Wyoming School Study.— \ five-point program aimed 


at finding ways to improve Wyoming's school system will 
interim committee’s sub 


be studied by the legislative 


committee on education. The subcommittee will: (; 
study budget law to apply to smaller schools and simall 
municipalities not now covered by the budget law; (2 


make 


of all State school money; (3) 


study and recommendations for the distribution 
study revision of the lay 
requiring insurance coverage on school athletes; (4 
deal with codifying of all laws applying to schools and 
(5) study proposals for a uniform school census law 
e 
Rhode Island Water Resources. Dennis 
Roberts has appoint da new seven-member special com 


Rhod 


and make recommendations for their development and 


Governol 


mission to investigate Island’s water resources 


use. This was in accordance with action in the 1Q5l 


session of the Legislature Rudolph Hatlenreffer has 


been named Chairman of the commission 


State Parks.—Forty reporting States total of 


almost $36.4 million on State parks in 1g50, an increas 


spt nk oat 


of about 14 per cent over 1949, a recent report by the 
National 


nance accounted for almost 521.4 million, land acqui 


Park Service shows. Operation and = maint 


sition more than $2.6 million, and improvements almost 
Si2.4 million. Total expenditures of about $47 million 
in 1951 were anticipated flor these States 

Ot the forty States covered in the report, the ten with 
largest expenditures on parks in 1950 were New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Ohio, Hlinois, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Indiana, in 
that order. Thus heaviest expenditures tended to be in 
States with large concentrations of urban population. For 
New York the 


nia more than $4 million. Smallest expenditures, ranging 


total exceeded Sg million and tor Califor 


down to 530,000 tended to be in regions with ereal 


sweeps ol open or mountainous COUNTY including Na 
tional parks, and without dense populations. 
Total at State parks in the 


covered 


attendance forty States 


reached a record high of 114 million in 1950 
avain, heaviest attendances naturally were in States with 
large, concentrated populations 
Minnesota Legislative Research.— 1 lic ig5: Minne 
sota Legislature provided funds for two additional stall 
members for the Legislative Research Committee, to 
provide independent appraisal of the financial needs ol 
the various State agencics and to report to the Legis 
lature. During legislative sessions, one of the men will 
be assigned to the Senate Finance Committee, the other 
to the House Appropriations Committee, so that mem- 
bers of these appropriating committees can benefit di 
rectly from detailed knowledge gained in comprehen 
sive field studies. 

During the 1951-52 bicnnium the new fiscal analysts 
are studying needs of the various State institutions, alter 
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Tian Lou Hoy 
Igl2- 1951 


ARY LOU HOY was with the Council of State Governments for thirteen 
crowded and happy years. As Secretary and Assistant to the Executive Di- 
rector she knew the labors, goals, and people of the Council, and of its affliated 
organizations, in all States and sections of our country. She served them all with 
an intelligence, an energy, and a devotion that will not be forgotten. 

Mary Lou came to the Council not long after her graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Throughout the years she gave unsparingly of her talents— 
her extraordinary grasp of organizational functions and procedures, her gifts 
of foresight and planning, her buoyant zest for living, her constant, intensely 
human regard for the needs, problems, sorrows, and achievements of those around 
her. 

Few women can have known and served so many people of government as 
she did. Governors and Legislators, executive officials and research workers 
looked to her again and again for assistance, as did countless others whose ac- 
tivities brought them into contact with government—writers, commentators, 
academic authorities, and citizen leaders. They received from her not only prac- 
tical performance of the finest efficiency but the cheering smile of a friend. 
Service from her was always personal, because Mary Lou saw through the job to 
the human personality. The scores of messages that have come to the Council 
and to her family since her death on September 24, many of them from out- 
standing leaders in State and National government, testify to the warmth in 
which she was held by those she assisted. 

In the staff of the Council she was a leader, a friend, and an advisor who will 
be missed sorely. She was proud of us, and we of her. 

Her monument is the job she performed and the loving affection with which 
she is remembered. 








Progress and Problems 
of the States 


Opening Address at the Governors’ Conference, 1951 


By FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


Governor of Ohio and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, at the 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


YEAR HAS passed since the last Governors’ Con- 
ference met, and that year has been a difficult 
one. Within a few days of our adjournment 

in 1950 at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
North Korean Communists launched an attack 
against the people and the government of the Re- 
public of South Korea. Subsequent events have 
brought into sharp focus two important facts: (1) 
whether we will it or not, our nation now occupies 
a position of world leadership among free peoples 
that is unique in our history, and (2) ours is a 
position of leadership from which there is no turn- 
ing back. 

Today we meet in a world filled with doubt and 
misgiving. Certainly, at a time such as this, it is 
fitting that we review our recent history in order 
that we may see more clearly the task that lies 
ahead. 

It has been said that government in a democracy 
may be viewed as the response made by people—in 
the form of public housekeeping arrangements—to 
the physical and social environment in which they 
live. Changes in environment must and will be re- 
flected in governmental programs and activities de- 
manded and supported by a free people. This is as 
it should be. 

Since World War I we have experienced the eco- 
nomic slump of the early twenties, the intoxicant 
of inflation during the late twenties, the tragic de- 
pression of the early thirties, the terrible devasta- 
tion of World War II during the early forties, and 
finally, the enervating uncertainty of the late forties. 

Over the years significant changes have occurred 
in our physical and social environment—changes 
which have been reflected in the programs and 
activities which our people have demanded of their 
governments. 

To begin with, there have been tremendous shifts 
in our population, both in terms of age and in 
terms of place of habitation. We have more elderly 
people than we have ever had before, and the per- 
centage of elderly people in proportion to our 
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population will continue to increase for many years, 
We have more children for whom services must be 
provided. No longer do the bulk of our people live 
in rural areas, engaging in agricultural pursuits, 
More and more the movement has been away from 
the farm and toward the city, away from agricul. 
tural and toward manufacturing, processing, and 
related services. The majority of our children are 
no longer in the open countryside, with its woods, 
fields, and streams, but in the congested areas of the 
city. 

With these shifts have come problems which gov- 
ernment on all levels—Federal, State, and local— 
has been called upon to solve. To meet the educa- 
tional needs of the changing community, school 
facilities had to be expanded and improved. To 
meet the transportation needs of the changing com- 
munity, highway and road systems had to be ex- 
tended and improved. To protect the physical well- 
being of the changing community, public health 
programs were broadened and improved; and to 
provide against the uncertainties of economic life— 
especially because of the increased span of age- 
welfare programs of many kinds were established. 

A second great change—and this, for the moment, 
may seem to be somewhat foreign to my discussion 
—has come about in the manner in which we now 
view our heritage of natural resources. No longer 
are we content to see our forests depleted, our land 
laid bare, and our water and mineral resources 
wasted. The stress of the times, the pressure of eco- 
nomic needs, have caused us to increase our serious 
consideration of the problems of the natural re- 
sources of our land. Now, as never before, we are 
acutely conscious of the urgent need for careful con- 
servation, intelligent development, and_ effective 
utilization of our natural resources. Programs de- 
signed to conserve and regulate the use of our re- 
sources have been inaugurated on all levels of 
government. 

While we have a right to rejoice about the prog: 
ress that has been made in meeting that vital 
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problem of our national economy, the fact remains 
that we still have segments in our economy that are 
totally indifferent as to what our bequest in min- 
eral resources shall be to the people who follow us. 
Frequently the commercial lumberman or the strip 
miner approaches the natural resources with no 
concern except to extract every bit of profit that is 
available, and then to allow this disemboweled area 
to remain sterile for posterity. 

The third change underlies all of our develop- 
ment over the past half century or more. No longer 
is the mission of the American people simply to 
make “the continent habitable for civilized peo- 
ple,” as Henry Adams visualized the challenge in 
1868. That job has now been completed. We no 
longer have new frontiers. They are gone, and to- 
day it isn’t a question of providing space for civil- 
ized people to live in; the new and added problem 
is to cope with the needs of those people who 
occupy the land that we have. 


O, R nation is maturing. We now recognize more 
clearly the rich potentialities of human develop- 
ment—potentialities that may be realized to their 
fullest extent only in a democracy, and only 
through governmental structures which are, in 
truth, based upon individual liberty and responsive 
to the needs of the people. In the development of 
the economy and the expansion of governmental 
services, we must keep in mind that the dignity and 
the freedom of the individual man must remain 
everlastingly supreme. 

As a result of the changing pattern of needs, gov- 
ernment has grown enormously in size. On the 
Federal level our new position of world leadership 
has placed on our shoulders staggering burdens for 
defense and foreign aid. More than $50 billion of 
the national budget today is the measure of our 
interest in and concern with international affairs; 
and—I say it advisedly—it would be a rash person, 
indeed, who would predict that more, much more, 
will not be needed. We would be rash to assume 
that the dictator intends to stop prior to the time 
when he conquers, or prior to the time when he 
becomes convinced that the people of the world 
will not accept a form of government that robs the 
individual of his dignity and liberty. 

On the State level the growth has been somewhat 
less spectacular, but no less significant. In terms of 
expenditures, the States collectively spent in 1950 
twenty-seven times more than they did thirty-five 
years ago—from less than half a billion in 1915 
($470 million) to $13 billion in 1950. 

What do the States do with this money? Many 
things, but in the main, the States are concerned 
with education, with highways, with conservation 


of natural resources, with public health, and with 
public welfare, including hospitals and institutions 
for the handicapped. (In Ohio it is the maintenance 
of our mental institutions and the relief and wel- 
fare programs that create the greatest expenditure.) 
These activities account for well over 80 per cent 
of all State government expenditures. All of these 
activities have expanded greatly during the last 
three decades. 

In many States, prior to 1932, no State aid was 

given to local governments for the maintenance 
and operation of schools, but by 1950 that policy 
had completely disappeared. 
_ In Ohio, on the State level, we have given to 
local governments—for 1951 and 1952—$225 mil- 
lion. In 1932 there was no State aid of any char- 
acter whatsoever to local governments. 

For conservation of natural resources the States 
are spending more than eighteen times the amount 
spent in 1915, and more than thirty-three times the 
amount for welfare, hospitals, and institutions. The 
welfare problem in caring for the mentally sick, 
especially when you include our aged, will grow 
graver as time goes by. 

As to the actual figures: $77 million was spent 
for highways in 1915; in 1950, $2.6 billion. For 
schools, on the State level, the total was $157 mil- 
lion in 1915; in 1950, $3 billion. Expenditures for 
natural resources and public health totalled $24 
million in 1915; $441 million in 1950. Welfare, 
hospitals, and institutions accounted for $89 mil- 
lion in 1915, and $g billion in 1950, in round 
numbers. 

A similar, but not so rapid growth is found on 
the local level of government. Here, again, these 
activities account for about 80 per cent of all local 
expenditures. 


W, rH THE growth and extension of domestic gov- 
ernmental activities has come the development and 
expansion of a new governmental method—the 
“grant-in-aid.” The county and the city were at one 
time the service agencies, but under the pressure, 
supposedly, of more and more demands upon their 
available revenue (which is derived largely from 
the property tax), local governments began to go 
to the States and urge the States to levy additional 
taxes, to collect additional State revenue, and to 
grant funds derived therefrom to the localities for 
the purpose of expanding public services. In my 
opinion, that policy is not sound. Let him who 
spends the money collect the tax, except in those 
fields where the service is definitely one of a State 
or national character. 

The idea spread. It spread from the localities and 
the States to the States and the national govern- 
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ment. Beginning in 1914, with the first modern, 
large-scale, continuing, grant-in-aid program from 
the Federal government to the States—the agricul- 
tural county agent program—it has spread to the 
highways, to health, to vocational education, to 
social security, to airports, to hospital construction, 
to school construction, etc. Demands are now being 
made for State aid in many other fields, all under 
the mistaken belief that these are contributions of 
money for which no burden is imposed upon the 
recipient. 

It has spread to such an extent that approxi- 
mately one-third of the total revenue expended by 
local governments throughout the country today is 
supplied by the States from State taxes and State- 
collected revenue; in many States more than half 
of the total State-collected revenue is granted to the 
political subdivisions. And almost 20 per cent of 
all the monies expended by State governments 
comes from Federally-collected taxes. Within the 
past five years State grants to the localities have 
doubled, and Federal grants to the States have 
tripled! With this financial development there have 
transpired—and inevitably so—governmental and 
political developments which have had and do 
have a very important effect and impact upon ou 
structure of government. 


Win MONEY goes power. With power goes con- 
trol. In the increasing of central control lies a grave 
danger to the American type of democracy—a type 
based upon local self-government, local control, 
and direct citizen participation. 

I know, as you do, that changing economic and 
social conditions, resulting from the vast expansion 
of the industrial system of which we are so proud, 
have made it necessary and inevitable for govern- 
ment to expand its activities and increase its ex- 
penditures. That is definitely true as regards the 
many aged people who are incapable of working, 
who have no funds with which to support them- 
selves, who may have relatives who are incapable or 
unwilling to support them. Services had to be ren- 
dered by government to help those people. 

I also know that different conditions, both eco- 
nomic and social, in the various parts of our States 
and in the several parts of our country, have caused 
all levels of government to cooperate both admin- 
istratively and financially in public activities. But if 
we are to have efficiency and, especially, economy 
in government, and if we are to maintain and pro- 
mote the interest, the participation, and the re- 
sponsibility of the individual citizen in his govern- 
ment, then—to every extent possible—that area of 
government which renders the service and performs 
the activity should levy the tax and collect the 
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revenue to support it. 

The dangers inherent in grants-in-aid, we know, 
We can and must reestablish the influence, the in. 
tegrity, and the responsibility of local government, 

In the last session of the Legislature of the State 
of Ohio, I urged the State to get out of certain 
fields of taxation, giving the power to levy those 
taxes to local governments. I called upon local 
governmental officials to give me support in per. 
suading the Legislature to follow my recommenda. 
tions. Not a single local official gave support to 
that view. On the other hand, when the appropria- 
tions bill was under consideration, local officials 
came to the Legislature, demanding increased allo- 
cations from the State. In other words, they were 
anxious to spend the money but did not have the 
courage to impose the tax; they wanted the State 
government to impose the tax but the local govern- 
ments to spend the money. I say to you that this 
does not lead to economy and efficiency govern- 
ment. 


W, cAN help this condition to a large extent 
through State action by making available to the 
political subdivisions—counties and _ cities—addi- 
tional powers of taxation through use of which 
they, themselves, can collect a larger percentage of 
their own funds to provide the public services and 
activities which they desire. Let me say that Penn- 
sylvania has done an outstanding job in that re- 
spect in the last several years. 

During the past two years at least a dozen States 
have revised their tax systems, have expanded the 
taxing power of their localities, and have with- 
drawn from certain areas of taxation in order to 
make additional sources of revenue available to 
their localities. This action has had two very appar- 
ent effects—(1) public services have been adminis. 
tered more efficiently and more economically, and 
(2) the citizens of hundreds of communities within 
these States have taken a more direct and a more 
personal interest than before in their government 
and its activities. 

The States, individually and working together 
through their State organizations, must urge the 
same general policy with reference to Federal-State 
relations. We must strive toward the same objective 
—the strengthening of local governments as the bul- 
warks of our democracy and our Federal system. 

This is, indeed, a grave responsibility. But with 
the responsibility goes a challenge. The Federal 
government has one huge responsibility, and I con- 
cede it in the fullest degree. When the threat of wat 
is impending, it has the responsibility of providing 
the money with which to defend ourselves, and we 

(Concluded on Page 288) 
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A Treaty of Reconciliation 
and Liberation 


Address by AMBASSADOR JOHN FosTER DULLES 


At the Forty-third Annual Governors’ Conference, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
October 1, 1951 


URING the last month some good blows were 
struck in the cause of world freedom. 

We signed with Japan a treaty of recon- 
ciliation and liberation in a great drama of peace- 
making unity such as the world has never seen 
before; 

The Soviet Delegates, who had come to San Fran- 
cisco in the blustering mood of wreckers, were 
made to seem insignificant for the first time in con- 
ference history, and in the end they faded almost 
unnoticed from the scene; 

The United States made a series of collective se- 
curity treaties which formalized its determination 
to join with the peoples concerned to hold the 
island chain which, from the Aleutians to New 
Zealand, marks the Western rim of the Pacific. 

What happened is good. But it is not good 
enough so that we can relax in a mood of contem- 
plative admiration. In Japan and Asia, we have 
made only a beginning. The future is obscure and 
there are signs that are ominous. There will be 
continuing need of the driving power which we 
have developed. Therefore, it will perhaps be use- 
ful to analyze how that came about, so that we can 
more surely sustain our momentum. 


I 


A First ingredient was the will to reach a clearly 
defined goal, namely, peace with Japan. When | 
speak of “will” I mean more than a lackadaisical 
hope; I mean a resolute determination which had 
behind it the full power and authority of govern- 
ment. 

That will was born in 1950 out of a growing 
realization of the danger of perpetuating the exist- 
ing situation in Japan. China had gone and, unless 
we acted positively, it seemed that Japan might go, 
too. Stalin had boasted: with Japan, “we are in- 
vincible.” We do not have to admit that. But we 
must admit that Japan was formidable when it 
fought alone in Asia, and if its manpower and in- 
dustrial resources could be joined with those of 
China and exploited by Soviet Russia, the total 
combination could be extremely unpleasant. 

A principal source of danger lay in the continu- 
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ance of the military occupation of Japan. That 
occupation, begun in 1945, had by 1950 fully served 
the purposes specified in the Japanese Surrender 
Terms. From then on the occupation would be- 
come alien interference in the internal affairs of a 
proud and sensitive people. It would be increas- 
ingly resented, and that resentment would be 
fanned by all the propaganda skills of which com- 
munism is master. The free world would be in the 
position of jailor; while the Communist world 
would be jangling what it claimed were the keys 
to freedom. 

General MacArthur had seen danger coming. He 
had warned that the occupation could not safely 
be continued beyond five years. In 1950 the five 
years were up. But we seemed to be caught in a 
trap. We were committed to occupation until there 
was peace, and the Soviet Union had thwarted the 
peace proposals which the United States and the 
United Kingdom had made in 1947. 

Between 1947 and 1950 we were without any 
strong purpose. Then in June, 1950, the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Johnson, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley, and I went to 
Japan to study the problem with General Mac- 
Arthur. General MacArthur emphasized the dan- 
ger and he made concrete proposals for surmount- 
ing it. 

The need of positive action was further driven 
home by the armed attack on the Republic of 
Korea which occurred while we were in Tokyo. 
That attack was probably made because of the 
strategic importance of Korea in relation to Japan. 
It showed the lengths to which Soviet Communism 
was prepared to go to dominate Japan. It made it 
imperative that we should put equal resolution be- 
hind a program for peace. 

On our return, the President decided that the 
United States should proceed with all possible 
vigor to set Japan free, and do so in such a way as 
to make it likely that Japan would use its freedom 
to join its destiny with that of the free world. On 
September 8, 1950, the President formalized his 
decision and asked me to carry it out. 

One year later, to the day, the Peace Treaty was 
signed. During that year there have been many mo- 
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ments of difficulty and of concern. We have had to 
be firm with friends, and we have had to be cour- 
ageous in facing up to threats from non-friends. 
Never, however, has there been any wavering on 
the President’s part. Having made his decision, he 
put behind it the full power of his office, and 
at all times he, with Secretary Acheson and Sec- 
retary Marshall, gave me 100 per cent support. 
That fact deserves to be recorded. Without that 
kind of determination there could not have been 
success. 


II 


is was, however, necessary to have more than the 
determination of the Administration. National 
unity was an essential ingredient. What had to be 
done could not be done as a partisan affair nor 
could I, as a Republican, have operated on those 
terms. Fortunately, we found national unity. Gov- 
ernor Dewey, the titular head of our Party, Senator 
Taft who is Chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee in the Senate, and Senator Milliken 
who is Chairman of the Republican Conference in 
the Senate, were well aware of the grave issues; 
they approved of my Mission and gave me support 
and counsel. I worked with complete intimacy with 
Republicans and Democrats alike on the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House. 

At the time of General MacArthur’s relief, our 
national unity of purpose was severely tested. A 
lesser man would have wanted to see confusion and 
failure follow his abrupt elimination from the 
Japanese scene. But, from his plane leaving Tokyo 
he spoke to me, on my plane Tokyo bound, and 
his message was: “Carry on with the peace.”’ With 
the President’s knowledge and approval I contin- 
ued regularly to consult with General MacArthur, 
and I was constantly strengthened by the pledge of 
his support. 

There were four United States 
Japanese Peace Treaty and of each of the three 
related Pacific security treaties. Of the total of six- 
teen signatures, nine were Republicans, seven were 
Democrats. 

What happened proves that when responsible 
Americans see for themselves that their country 
faces a great danger, when they know that their 
help is needed to avert that danger, then they will 
help if they are permitted to do so in ways that 
they can justify to their reason and conscience. 
That unity is often indispensable in these grave 
times. Friendly nations will not adjust their policies 
into concert with ours, and unfriendly nations will 
not give way before our policies, if those policies 
are merely party policies, which may be reversed in 
a year. 


signers of the 
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III 


So, we developed here at home a will for positive 
action, and national unity behind it. Starting with 
that powerful impetus we sought, as a third ingredi- 
ent, the enlightened qualities of the free world. We 
tried to avoid the usual sordid aftermath of victory, 
We proposed a peace of reconciliation, of trust 
and of opportunity. We invited Japan to return as 
a free and equal member of the society of nations, 
That meant a treaty without economic limitations, 
and without military limitations Any such limita- 
tions would not only be discriminatory, but we felt 
that in the case of a country situated as was Japan 
they would, in the long run, be unenforceable and 
even provocative of violations. 

Japan, under the Surrender Terms, had already 
been divested of its colonial possessions. This the 
Treaty confirmed. The only abnormal liability to 
be placed upon Japan was a reparations liability, 
which she willingly accepted, toward the countries 
she had invaded. This liability carefully re. 
stricted so as not to undermine Japanese solvency, 
or to destroy Japanese initiative or to prevent the 
Japanese, by their efforts, from 
their standards of living. 

We tried to write treaty terms which would not 
violate the high ideals which the free world pro- 
but which often are 
tives when the time for action comes. 

Also, in our dealings with the Japanese, we rec- 
ognized their personal dignity and worth, and 
sought to break down the wall of division which 
war had erected between us. 

I had witnessed the treatment of the Germans at 
Versailles. It that the Treaty 
never had a chance to make real peace. 

In 1919, the 
liberal delegation to Versailles. They were put into 
a barbed-wire enclosure. They were forbidden to 
have any personal meeting with any Allied dele 
gate. When the had finally drafted 
they were shown a copy and given a few days within 
which to submit written observations. when 
received, were almost wholly disregarded. Such in- 
dignities created bitter resentment and it took the 
starvation blockade to pro 
duce any Germans to sign for Germany. 

We were not going to repeat that blunder in the 
case of Japan. In January of this year our Presi- 
dential Mission went to Japan, where we consulted 
fully with the Japanese Government and with rep- 
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tions about the Treaty which we accepted and, 
throughout, the Japanese nation knew that its 
opinions were sought and judged on their merits. 
We tried to show qualities of courtesy and human- 
itv which the free world uniquely possesses, and 
which make men want to belong to that society. 
In the end, the Japanese Prime Minister headed 
a distinguished parliamentary delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference and they gladly made 
Japan's committal to the free world.. 


IV 


‘i FOURTH ingredient of our action was unity 
with our free Allies. We won that unity by making 
proposals which were simple and inspired by ideals 
which they shared equally with us. In order, how- 
ever, to translate that unity into the terms of an 
new 


agreed treaty text, we had to invent some 
procedures. 
There were over fifty Allies. Normally, all or 


some of them would have met at one place, at one 
time, to negotiate the Treaty. This was the course 
which had been proposed in 1947 and which the 
Soviet Union had blocked. Since then, we had had 
three vears of Russian sabotage of efforts to con- 
clude treaties with Germany \ustria. It 
evident that there would be great difficulty in con- 
Treaty at a Soviet- 


and was 


cluding a Japanese Peace 
attended conference, even assuming that the Soviet 
Union would renounce the veto power which, in 
fact, it continued to demand until the end. We did 
not, however, want to call a conference from which 
the Soviet Union would be excluded by our act. 
Many Allies were willing to go along with a peace 
from which the Soviet Union excluded itself; but 
they shied away from a peace from which the Soviet 
Union was excluded by others. 

The situation was further complicated by Allied 
differences regarding China. 

In the end, the President established a special 
Mission which, with the use also of diplomatic 
channels, would deal directly and independently 
with each of the Allied Powers. There was no prece- 
dent for using this procedure in an affair of this 
magnitude, but it worked. It solved the problem 
of dealing with Russia. We were willing to and did 
Treaty with Russia; Russia 
Was not a party to our talks with others, it lost its 
best chance to be obstructive. Also, our procedure 
with the National Government of 
without this involving the Allied 
Governments which do not recognize the National 
Government or which, even though they continue 
to recognize it for certain purposes, would not deal 
with it in relation to Peace Treaty terms. 

The Treaty was negotiated into final form with- 


out any and the 


discuss the but since 
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general conference whatsoever 


procedure was found generally acceptable. The 
Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia contin- 
ued to the last to claim that the procedure was 
“illegal,” but the overwhelming majority paid trib- 
ute to it. 

It was not always easy for our friendly Allies to 
embrace the kind of treaty that we sought. For 
example, in Australia, New Zealand, and the Phil- 
ippines, there were many persons who felt that the 
Peace Treaty should limit any future Japanese 
military establishment. In the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, and elsewhere, many persons felt that we 
were unduly solicitous in protecting Japan from 
their vast reparation claims. In Allied countries 
located in and about the Pacific Ocean, many 
wanted the Treaty to prevent the Japanese from 
fishing generally on the high seas. In Allied nations 
which were industrialized, many wanted to restrict 
Japan’s power to compete, particularly in the fields 
of textiles, ship building, and shipping. 

However, the governments of the Allied Signa- 
tories saw the problem in true perspective and they 
placed the common good of the free world above 
local advantages. They showed that the Allies can 
wage peace together as they waged war together, 
and that they will make sacrifices for peace as they 
made sacrifices for victory. That is something that 
needed showing, and all honor is due those who 
showed the will and made the sacrifice. 

The United Kingdom co-sponsored the final 
Text of Treaty. That was not easy for it to do, 
because the United Kingdom faces a difficult eco- 
nomic future, and Japan can be a dangerous com- 
petitor. Great Britain, in a victor’s role, might well 
have sought trade advantages. Yet Britain played 
the larger role of leadership within a Common- 
wealth whose membership included many Pacific 
and Asian countries. 

Joint action by the United States and Britain 
may not be wholly popular in either country. When 
I first discussed this with Foreign Secretary Morri- 
son last June I remarked to him that probably we 
would both be acclaimed at home if we took sep- 
arate courses regarding Japan. But I knew that the 
place where that would be most acclaimed would 
be the Kremlin, and we could not afford to give 
satisfaction there or invite the boldness which 
would surely follow. The United States and the 
United Kingdom agreed, and we gave leadership 
together. That I rate as one of the good by-products 
of our endeavor. 

We sought the approval not merely of the great 
nations and those which were directly concerned in 
the Pacific war, but of all the Allies. Most of the 
nations of the Americas, Europe, West Asia, and 
Africa had not been physically damaged by the 
Pacific war. Their contribution to victory had been 
more political and moral than military. It had be- 
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come customary to exclude such countries from any 
genuine part in the peace-making. But why should 
we seek broad moral support for making war and 
then exclude that moral influence from making 
peace? So our proposed peace terms were submitted 
to all of the Allied Powers in time to permit each 
to express its views. Many did so, and changes were 
made as a result of their good suggestions. 

Our efforts resulted in a striking display of Allied 
unity. Fifty-four Allied Powers were invited to 
San Francisco. Three—India, Burma, and Yugo- 
slavia—did not attend, preferring, for difterent rea- 
sons, to make peace separately. The Soviet Union 
and its two satellites, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
attended but did not sign. Forty-eight Allied Pow- 
ers signed. 

Some will perhaps wonder why so much time 
and effort were expended to get Allied unity. The 
United States could conceivably have written its 
own Treaty of Peace with Japan, imposed it upon 
Japan through its forces of occupation, and left it 
to others to take it or leave it as they saw fit. Some 
few argue that this should have been our course. 

There may come times when a nation must act 
wholly on its own responsibility. But usually the 
decision to act alone springs from a desire to do 
what, it is feared, world judgment would condemn. 
Nations which align their policies with moral prin- 
ciples do not have to act furtively or to stand alone. 
Therefore the Allied Powers and Japan, forty-nine 
nations, stood together and made publicly and in 
unison their great covenant of peace and libera- 
tion; and the drama of that act stirred the hearts 
of men everywhere who love freedom, peace, and 
justice. 


vV 


= FIFTH ingredient of our action was courage, 
without recklessness. Communist propaganda had 
been openly threatening that if Japan signed a 
so-called “separate peace,”’ i.e., a peace which was 
not joined in by the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, that act would touch off a revival by these 
two countries of active war against Japan. The 
Soviet and Chinese Communist Governments had 
hinted the same thing. 

We could not tell certainly whether this was 
bluff or whether it was serious menace. Those best 
qualified to judge felt that there was at least some 
risk that the Soviet Union and Communist China 
would make Japan’s signature of a Peace Treaty 
and Security Treaty the pretext for reviving open 
war. 

That was a risk which the President and his re- 
sponsible advisers weighed. To have given in to the 
threats would have been to invite immeasurable 
disaster. They did not give in, but went ahead. 
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That was a solemn and necessary decision, which 
required courage; but it equally called for an 
avoidance of recklessness. There was a duty to pro- 
ceed in a way that would reduce, not increase, the 
risk of the awful disaster of general war. We be. 
lieved that the risk would be reduced if the peace 
general world approval. Contrariwise, 
would increase if we alienated world 


obtained 
the risk 
support. 

In these matters the Soviet Communists seem to 
take into account the morale factor which plays a 
decisive part in the outcome of long wars. They 
treat propaganda and subversive possibilities as 
weapons of equal importance to military weapons. 
So, while free world unity is no insurance against 
general war, free world disunity probably increases 
the risk of general war, particularly if the disunity 
involves the United States being condemned by a 
large part of free world opinion. 

That is the additional reason why we sought a 
peace which would win genera! support and why 
we negotiated patiently and in simplicity in an ef- 
fort to consolidate that support into a climactic 
demonstration of world unity. 

In that connection the attitude of India was a 
disappointment. We had scarcely expected that 
India would sign a Peace Treaty that was rejected 
by Soviet Russia and Communist China. That 
might have involved a departure from a_ policy 
which the Indian Government, within it rights, 
has judged will best serve its national interests. 
But the reasons given by India for declining our in- 
vitation seemed at that time to give encouragement 
to the Chinese Communists who had revived, for 
their own imperialist purposes, the old battle cry of 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” and who were demanding 
that all United States influence should be eradi- 
cated from Japan. 

If India’s position had in fact been followed gen. 
erally by the other Asian States, there might have 
resulted the grave breach in world unity which the 
Soviets had been seeking. 

. Fortunately for peace, this did not happen. Over 
a quarter of the Allied Nations at San Francisco 
were Asian states, and Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan, 
Subardjo of Indonesia, Jayewardene of Ceylon, and 
Charles Malik of Lebanon voiced eloquently and 
authentically the overwhelming determination of 
Asia to seek peace through world unity rather than 
to divide continents and races into hostile camps. 

However, as Secretary Acheson said in closing the 
San Francisco Peace Conference, while we regretted 
that some were unwilling to work with us and criti 
cized our efforts, ‘for those people we feel no bit 
terness; but we urge them now to join in the great 
effort which lies before us all.” 

All who heard the moving statements miade at 
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The Governors at Gatlinburg 


HE Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference was held at Gatlinburg, 

Tennessee, from September go to October 3, 
ig51. In attendance were the chief executives of 
forty-five States, Alaska, Guam, and Hawaii. 

On Sunday, September go, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference met briefly at 
a luncheon session, and later Governor and Mrs. 
Gordon Browning of Tennessee welcomed all the 
Governors and their parties at a reception and 
buffet supper in the New Gatlinburg Inn, at which 
music was provided by the Fine Arts Department 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Opening Session. The business sessions began 
Monday morning, October 1, at the Playhouse of 
the Hotel Greystone, with Governor Frank J. 
Lausche of Ohio, Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, presiding. Reverend James S. Wilder of the 
First Methodist Church pronounced the invocation. 
Governor Browning then expressed a warm wel- 
come on behalf of the people of Tennessee. 

In his opening statement as Chairman (see page 
266), Governor Lausche reviewed major problems 
that have faced the States since the last annual meet- 
ing, and outlined the matters to be discussed at this 
year’s sessions. 

Emergency Programs. Following the address of 
turned to 
Stevenson of Illinois, who pre- 


Lausche, the chair was 
Governor Adlai E. 


sided over a round table on emergency programs and 


Governor ovel 


introduced three special guests: General George C. 
Marshall; Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization; and Millard F. Caldwell, Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator. Each the guests 
was especially versed in a particular phase of 
emergency problems facing the Nation. Discussion 
naturally gravitated to the international military 
situation, the impact on industry and government 


of 


caused by defense mobilization, and the importance 
of civil defense. (See page 278 for summary of this 
round table. 

Licensing 


Boards and Monopolies. The Monday 
afternoon session was devoted to a round table. dis- 
cussion of licensing boards and monopolies. Gov- 
ernor Sidney S. McMath of Arkansas presided. At- 
tention was given to the increasing trend toward 
State control over the right to practice various pro- 
lessions and occupations. Many serious questions 
were raised, such as the extent to which govern- 
ment should determine qualifications and limit the 
practice of certain professions and occupations; the 
extent to which such activities by government af- 
fect fair competition; the manner in which elective 
officials may control examining and licensing func- 
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tions; and the problem of administering licensing 
and examining boards. One of the resolutions 
adopted by the Conference requested the Council 
of State Governments to make a survey of these 
questions and problems. (See page 280 for summary 
of this round table.) 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
Monday evening at the Mountain View Hotel, Gov- 
ernor Lausche presiding. Governor Browning intro- 
duced each Governor and his wife to the several 
hundred guests. Ambassador John Foster Dulles 
then addressed the gathering on the Peace Treaty 
signed recently at San Francisco with Japan, “a 
treaty of reconciliation and liberation” (see page 
269). He described the considerations which had 
prompted negotiations leading to the Treaty, the 
nature of the negotiations, the unity among Ameri- 
cans, regardless of Party, and with our Allies, which 
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brought the negotiations and the San Francisco con- 
ference to success, and the underlying principles of 
the Treaty itself. 

Social Security and Welfare. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 2, Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
presided over the business session, on social security 
and welfare. Attending as special guests of the Con- 
ference were Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, and Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
of the Social Security Administration. The discus- 
sion at this round table was perhaps the most spir- 

(Continued on page 278) 
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ited of the conference. Emerging from it was sub- 
stantial agreement that the States should have 
more power to determine policy matters in the ad- 
ministration of Federally-aided public assistance 
programs. Specifically, the Governors were unani- 
mous in declaring that the question of publicizing 
relief rolls should be a matter for State determina- 
tion, although the Conference took no action as to 
the advisability or propriety of publicizing such 
information. (See page 282 for summary of this 
round table.) 

Law Enforcement. The final general session was 
held Wednesday morning, October 3, when Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren of California presided over a 
round table on law enforcement. In discussing 
problems of crime control, the Conference gave par- 
ticular attention to the respective roles of State and 
local governments. The Conference later adopted a 
resolution requesting the Council of State Govern- 
ments to prepare specific drafts of suggested State 
legislation designed to remedy any existing defi- 
ciencies in State laws on this subject. (See page 283 
for summary of this round table.) 

Executive Business Session. An executive business 
session on Wednesday concluded the official con- 
ference meetings. Governor John S. Battle of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the resolutions committee, sub- 
mitted its report to the Conference for appropriate 
consideration. Resolutions were adopted dealing 
with mental health, law enforcement, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, licensing and examining 
boards, critical materials, civil defense, highway 
safety, interstate compacts, employment services, 
public assistance, appreciation to the State of 
Tennessee and to the guest speakers, and condo- 
lence at the death of Mary Lou Hoy. A motion also 
was adopted authorizing the Chairman to appoint 
a special committee to confer with appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress for the purpose of achieving 


Emergency 


HE OPENING session of the Conference was 
devoted to a round table discussion of emer- 
gency programs involved in national defense 

and its impact on State governments. Three major 

aspects were discussed. 

First, our national defense has required great ex- 
pansion of the armed forces, and it will be neces- 
sary to maintain them at this increased strength. 
This expansion has been accomplished in part by 
calling numerous National Guard units into Fed- 


eral service. The States, accordingly, have faced the 


State Government 


clarification and simplification in Federal, State, 
and local relations. Complete texts of all resolu- 
tions will be found on page 286. 

Governor Walter J. Kohler, Jr., of Wisconsin, 
then submitted the report of the nominating com- 
mittee with the names of nine Governors recom. 
mended as members of the Executive Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference for 1951-1952. Following 
unanimous approval of the committee's recom. 
mendations, a brief meeting of the new Executive 
Committee was held, and Governor Val Peterson of 
Nebraska was selected as Chairman for the term 
ending in 1952. (See page 273 for list of members of 
the new Executive Committee.) 

Other Activities. Supplementing the official busi- 
ness sessions, the Governors and their parties took 
the opportunity to arrange special business and 
social luncheons during the course of the Confer- 
ence. The Governors of groups of States with par- 
ticular regional or functional problems to be dis- 
cussed met in a series of luncheons on Monday and 
Tuesday. The Governors’ wives and families also 
attended special luncheon functions, and Tuesday 
afternoon was left free for 
motor and by air, of the beautiful Great Smoky 
Mountains region. Tuesday evening, on the lawn 
of the Hotel Greystone, was given over to an old- 
fashioned Tennessee barbecue, accompanied by 
music of the University of Tennessee band. Follow- 


sightseeing tours, by 


ing the repast, an entertainment program was of. 
fered, commencing with presentation of a giant 
Sequoia seedling by Governor Warren of California 
to Governor Browning and the people of Tennes 
see. This gesture of cooperation and _ friendship, 
depicted in the cartoon on the cover page of this 
issue of Strate GOVERNMENT, epitomized the warm 
relationships that were engendered at the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer 


ence in Gatlinburg. 


Programs 


necessity of organizing temporary guard units and 
obtaining equipment for them. 

Second, the defense programs have direct effects 
upon civilian economy and therefore on the opera- 
tion of State governments. Shortages of critical ma- 
terials and rising prices make it difficult for State 
governments to provide necessary services. Conse- 
quently, States are concerned with methods of 
allocating materials in short supply and with pro- 
used for making decisions about claims 
them. 


cedures 
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Third, the success of civilian defense programs 
depends, in large part, upon the actions of State 
governments. States have shown a willingness to co- 
operate with the Federal government and with 
other States in making plans to meet emergency 
situations which may arise in this area. 

Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois presided 
at the round table. In his opening remarks he 
stressed the interrelationships of State governments 
and the national government. State officials, he said, 
have recognized clearly the effects of national pol- 
icies on State governments during emergency 
periods, but “what was perhaps not so plainly ap- 
parent to them was the impact of their own policies 
on the national plane.” 


_, particular areas for profitable discus- 
sion, Governor Stevenson said that inflation is our 
paramount concern. “Commodities are up, wages 
are up, extensive repair and reconstruction of our 
highway system cannot be delayed, huge school 
building necessities confront us, and among the 
major dislocations of war and depression is the 
anomalous and tragic condition of low rental hous- 
ing, which could well become a sinister threat to the 
integrity of free society.” 

Other problems, he observed, involve the im- 
provement of community services in areas of mil- 
itary and war industry; the federalization of the 
National Guard; and the whole matter of civil 
defense which should be looked upon as an integral 
part of the national defense and not solely a human- 
itarian concern. 

The discussion leaders for the round table in- 
cluded Governors Sherman Adams of New Hamp- 
shire, James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, Elbert N. 
Carvel of Delaware, Alfred E. Driscoll of New 
Jersey, Ernest Gruening of Alaska, Arthur B. Lang- 
lie of Washington, Edward L. Mechem of New 
Mexico, Johnston Murray of Oklahoma, J. Howard 
Pyle of Arizona, Allan Shivers of Texas, Dan 
Thornton of Colorado, and G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan. 

Three special guests spoke to the Governors about 
various phases of the national defense program and 
their effects on the States: General George C. 
Marshall, former Secretary of Defense; Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; and Millard F. Caldwell, Director of the 
Ofhce of Civil Defense. 

General Marshall pointed out that when trouble 
began in Korea the United States had an insuffi- 
cient number of trained troops available for duty. 
It was necessary to call National Guard units into 
Federal service and to call up many reservists, both 
active and inactive. These were the only methods 
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by which it was possible to obtain quickly men 
with training in the necessary specialties. The Gen- 
eral said that the large appropriations voted shortly 
after the Korean outbreak had caused many to be- 
lieve that the shortages and difficulties of the early 
period were now ended. However, he pointed out 
that there is a great time-lag between appropria- 
tions and a trained and equipped army. General 
Marshall said that we now have sufficient manpower 
to carry out a policy of rotation of personnel in 
Korea and to plan for the release of reservists who 
have had prior service in World War II. However, 
he warned that an arbitrary limitation by law on 
the number of months reservists may be called upon 
to serve would cripple the entire replacement pro- 
gram seriously. 

The General paid high tribute to the forces in 
Korea, to their leadership, and to the cooperation 
among the many units of the UN command. He 
mentioned the role of women in the armed forces 
and suggested that the Governors, on appropriate 
occasions, might stress the contributions which 
women may make in the armed forces. General 
Marshall closed with a strong plea for universal 
military training. He expressed the belief that we 
can initiate such a program during the present 
emergency. Universal military training, he said, is 
the only means of providing the Nation with suffi- 
cient military protection at a financial cost which 
the economy can sustain. 


Ma Witson made clear that the programs car- 
ried on by his office have two goals. First, it is nec- 
essary greatly to expand production of materials 
needed for military defense. Second, this must be 
done without crippling the Nation’s economy. He 
said that progress is being made, and that by the 
end of 1953 defense production will be sufficient to 
provide all the necessary military equipment as well 
as a near-normal output of civilian goods. For the 
present, however, it has been necessary to curtail 
civilian production of some items. 

Today there are severe shortages of steel, alumi- 
num, electric power, and certain other key ma- 
terials. Mr. Wilson explained that the plant 
disposal program does not contemplate erection of 
all the new plants in areas far removed from pres- 
ent industrial centers. He concluded by emphasiz- 
ing the importance of stabilizing the economy dur- 
ing the emergency. Price, wage, and fiscal controls 
have helped to prevent run-away inflation, he said, 
and, even though we dislike governmental controls 
over the economy, we must recognize their neces- 
sity during periods such as the present. 

Former Governor Caldwell, reporting to the Con- 
ference on civil defense, said that there has been 
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much progress in some areas, very little in others. 
He added that some of those in positions of re- 
sponsibility do not understand the importance of 
planning now for civilian defense. Congress had 
appropriated only slightly more than 10 per cent 
of the funds requested by the Office of Civil De- 
fense. ‘The Director explained that the office oper- 
ates on the following assumptions: First, we are 
confronted by an enemy with the desire and the 
means to attack this Nation. Second, an atomic 
bomb attack on a large city would result in at least 
175,000 casualties, and an attack on several cities 
would mean at least one million dead and one 
million injured. He emphasized that the job of 
civil defense is to make it possible to maintain pro- 
duction in support of the Nation’s armed forces. 
Present-day wars will be won or lost in large part 
on the home front, Former Governor Caldwell 
pointed out. In the period following an atomic 
attack, he felt local civilian authority is likely to 
be impotent, and someone must be vested with au- 
thority to take the necessary steps to aid stricken 
communities. 

In the discussion the Governors indicated their 
concern about methods of replacing federalized 
Guard units and about the outlook for securing 
scarce materials for essential State services. Several 


Examining and 


HE DANGER of monopolistic and exclusionary 
practices by the many licensing and exam- 
ining boards in the States provided the focus 
of discussion at this round table. Practically every 
State now has from twenty to thirty licensing 
boards which set qualifications, give examinations, 
and issue licenses to practice various professions 
and trades. Among these are boards for such oc- 
cupational groups as accountants, architects, bar- 
bers, basic scientists, chiropodists, chiropractors, 
cosmetologists, dentists, engineers, lawyers, doctors, 
funeral directors, nurses, optometrists, osteopaths, 
plumbers, pharmacists, real estate dealers, veteri- 
narians, egg dealers, insurance agents, and various 
others. In some States a significant number of trades 
and professions are forbidden unless a license is 
obtained from one of the State boards. 
This situation, it was apparent in the round 
table, has raised some serious questions: 
1. To what extent should various occupations be 
licensed? What does the public interest require? 
2. To what extent does the prevailing system in- 
jure the right of an individual to work at the 


State Government 


Governors reported that the National Guard forces 
in their States had been depleted severely. Many 
indicated interest in obtaining help from the De. 
partment of Defense in the organization of tempo. 
rary units. General Marshall said that the depart. 
ment was making plans to help the States, but that 
no additional equipment could be expected to be 
available in the near future. 

In response to questions about the effectiveness 
of present wage and price controls, Mr. Wilson 
agreed that a firm “hold-the-line” order might be 
necessary to halt further inflation. Several Gover. 
nors requested further information about the pos- 
sibilities of supplies needed for State projects and 
about the methods of obtaining them. Mr. Wilson 
said that the States could not expect to get addi- 
tional supplies of critical materials before the end 
of 1952. He reported also that his office is consider- 
ing establishment of a claimant agency to which all 
State requests would be submitted. 

Following this discussion the Governors’ Confer. 
ence adopted a resolution dealing with the problem 
of procurement and allocation of critical materials. 
The Executive Committee was requested to take 
appropriate action to attempt to increase the sup. 
ply of such materials allocated to the States. (See 
page 287.) 


Licensing Boards 


trade or profession of his choice? 

3. How far should State government go in regu- 
lating occupations, and what is the effect on our 
democratic society? 

1. How should State licensing boards be organ- 
ized and administered to achieve responsibility and 
maximum efficiency? 

5. Are we in danger of breaking down responsi- 
ble democratic government by delegating major 
regulatory functions to agencies only indirectly 
responsible to the electorate? 

As Chairman of the round table on licensing and 
examining boards Governor Sidney S$. McMath of 
Arkansas outlined the nature of the problem. He 
called attention to the large number of these boards 
in the States and, by way of example, listed their 
great variety in Arkansas. Each of them, he noted, is 
relatively autonomous, and some are in danger of 
becoming monopolies. There is great lack of unt 
formity among the boards, as well as serious ad- 
ministrative inefficiencies, uncontrolled financial 
practices, and lack of responsibility to the Chief 
Executive, to the Legislature, or to the people. 
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Governor McMath described steps which might 
be taken to improve the organization of the boards. 
The administrative duties common to all boards 
could be performed more effectively and efficiently 
if they were properly consolidated. Monopolistic 
abuses might be minimized by the possible inclu- 
sion of lay membership and by enlarging the au- 
thority of the Governor and Legislature over licens- 
ing and examining functions. Finally, he observed 
that a number of States had solved the administra- 
tive side of the problem by organizing a separate 
department of lic ensing under a director appointed 
by the Governor and responsible through him to 
the Legislature and the people. 

Discussion leaders included Governors William S. 
Beardsley of lowa, Norman Brunsdale of North Da- 
kota, Lee E. Emerson of Vermont, J. Bracken Lee of 
Utah, John Lodge of Connecticut, Earl K. Long of 
Louisiana, Okey L. Patteson of West Virginia, Val 
Peterson of Nebraska, Charles H. Russell of Ne- 
vada, and Fuller Warren of Florida. 


I, was pointed out by a number of Governors 
that consolidation had been effected in their States. 
In Illinois twenty-two boards covering various 
trades and professions had been consolidated into 
one department with a common organization for 
bookkeeping, office routine, enforcement, and in- 
vestigation. The functions of the separate boards 
are limited to giving examinations, and it was 
reported that considerable savings had been 
achieved. 

A similar step was taken in California where 
twenty-nine boards were consolidated into one de- 
partment. Special commissions have been working 
on studies along this line in Alabama, Arizona, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, and New Hampshire. Governors 
in a number of other States indicated their approval 
of such reorganization and stated that they would 
look toward the possibility of attaining it. 

However, it appeared from the discussion that 
the administrative problem was minor in compari- 
son to the major question of restraint on the right 
to work. One Governor described the degree of lim- 
itation imposed by regulatory boards upon the 
opportunity of an individual to engage in any field 
of endeavor in which he has training. He concluded 
by asking whether or not the Governors are doing 
their best to preserve for Americans their right 
to work without unnecessary restrictions and re- 
quirements. 

It was pointed out that in the case of physicians, 
dentists, and other recognized professions dealing 
directly with public health and safety, licensing 
boards are necessary to set minimum standards and 
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qualifications. The public thus not only is pro- 
tected from dealing with untrained persons, but 
training and qualification standards can be raised 
over a period of time to higher levels with great 
benefit to the public welfare. 

One Governor, commenting on the widespread 
increase of licensing boards, asserted that if we are 
going to license dishwashers and set up training 
qualifications for them on the theory that public 
health is affected, we can carry licensing to the point 
of absurdity. The question is, where do we stop? 
To this a suggestion was made that licensing boards 
be limited to the learned professions and to those 
skills which directly affect public health. 

An eastern Governor called attention to the fact 
that the boards, once created, for most practical 
purposes become independent of the Legislature, 
the courts, and the people. As a result there may 
be a delegation of regulatory functions to agencies 
without direct responsibility to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


i discussion was extended into the area of 
restrictions and restraints both by some _ labor 
organizations and by some managements. It was 
pointed out that in many cases young men may be 
trained for certain kinds of work but find, when 
they finish their schooling, that they must serve 
apprenticeships for as long as six or seven years. 

Another Governor cited instances in which man- 
agement followed what he termed a dangerous 
course. Certain producers, he said, want to retain 
the free enterprise system but also want “fair trade” 
for their particular industries; they really desire 
free enterprise for others but not for themselves. 

The Governors found the pressures upon them 
for approving licensing legislation to be powerful 
and constant. In one State an act to license an occu- 
pation was vetoed by the Governor after three suc- 
cessive enactments by the Legislature. Upon passage 
the fourth time the Governor decided it was useless 
and signed the bill. Similar strong pressures by 
occupational lobbies were indicated in many 
other States with respect to various professions and 
trades. 

The discussion resulted in a resolution directing 
the Council of State Governments to make an over- 
all study of state licensing and examining boards. 
The resolution calls for a comprehensive survey of 
professional and occupational licensing practices, 
including standards, financing, and administrative 
procedures; also the policies which underlie the 
granting of licenses and the effects of delegat- 
ing regulatory functions to agencies not directly 
responsible to the people. (See text of resolution 
on page 287.) 








Social Security and Welfare 


ROBLEMS considered at this round table in- 

cluded questions involved in old-age and 

survivors’ insurance, unemployment compen- 
sation, the employment services, and public assist- 
ance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and the new program of aid for 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, pre- 
siding at the session, invited discussion in any of 
those areas. He emphasized the importance of pub- 
lic assistance in his State, where it is a very 
costly portion of the budget. Much of the increase 
in welfare costs, the Governor pointed out, is 
attributable to the fact that the population is 
getting older and much of this generation is living 
in four-room houses instead of eight-room houses. 
He noted that the four-room house may cost all a 
man can afford and that there is little room in such 
an establishment to care for elderly family members. 

Governor Dewey indicated that he assumed an 
issue the Governors would wish to consider was 
the degree of control that should come from the 
Federal government to the States, by reason of its 
contribution to some of the welfare programs, and 
the degree of controls that should go from the 
States to the localities. 

Discussion leaders in the round table included 
Governors Sigurd Anderson of South Dakota, 
John W. Bonner of Montana, Len Jordan of Idaho, 
Oren E. Long of Hawaii, Douglas McKay of 
Oregon, Frederick G. Payne of Maine, Dennis J. 
Roberts of Rhode Island, W. Kerr Scott of North 
Carolina, Lawrence W. Wetherby of Kentucky, 
and Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi. Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing and Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner of the Social 
Security Administration, also participated as spe- 
cial guests of the Governors’ Conference. 

This round table developed a spirited discussion 
among the Governors and the special guests with 
respect to administration of Federally-aided public 
assistance programs. One Governor stated the ques- 
tion: “Can greater economy and greater justice be 
achieved by the State governments or by Washing- 
ton officials miles from the scene?’’ The basic issue, 
upon which the Governors were in substantial 
agreement, was whether the States or the Federal 
Security Agency should have the right to determine 
detailed policy questions which seriously affect 
public welfare and administration. General convic- 
tion was apparent that such determinations should 
be left to the States. 

There was extensive discussion of a 
crete and immediate issue—whether the 


very con- 
Federal 
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government should prevent any State from pub. 
licizing its relief rolls if that State determined such 
publicity essential to correct abuses and to provide 
justice to its taxpayers. This issue had been sharp. 
ened by the recent withdrawal of Federal grants. 
in-aid from a State which had sought to take such 
action, pursuant to a mandate of the State Legis. 
lature. In discussing the problem, the Governors 
did not attempt to reach agreement on the question 
of how best to prevent abuses, or as to the propriety 
or efficacy of publicizing relief rolls. They did, 
however, take a united and determined stand in 
favor of leaving to the States the determination of 
whether there shall be publicity. The position of 
the Governors was later set forth succinctly in the 
resolution on this subject: 

“The Governors’ Conference has taken no position on 
the advisability or propriety of publicizing welfare rolls. 
Ihe Governors’ Conference is, however, unanimous in 
declaring that the publicizing of welfare rolls is a matter 


for determination by the individual States.” 


‘ew was also a review of other Federal require. 
ments and controls with respect to State adminis 
tration of public assistance. As regards Federal 
jurisdiction over the type of civil service systems 
established by States and localities for their welfare 
workers, some divergence of opinion was registered. 
Although a substantial majority of the Governors 
opposed Federal requirements in that phase of 
welfare administration, some took the position that 
this type of requirement was consistent with the 
expenditure of Federal funds for public assistance. 
There was a consensus, however, that such policy 
determinations should be set forth clearly by Con- 
gress in the basic Federal law rather than being 
subject to decision by a Federal administrative 
agency. Reference was made to existing require- 
ments having to do with uniform standards among 
the political subdivisions of a State, and some objec- 
tion was voiced to the States’ being put in the posi- 
tion of exerting pressure on the localities. However, 
the discussion brought forth no general expression 
of sentiment—formal or otherwise—on this point 

Of family responsibilities and their relationship 
to public assistance, one Governor declared: “With 
money there is power, and with power you can 
break down good judgment and moral convictions. 
Families are breaking down because the husband 
and father feels that others will take care of his 
children if he does not.” 

It was brought to the attention of the Conference 
that, in accordance with the recommendation of 
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the Governors’ Conference at its 1950 meeting, 
some thirty-nine States and three United States 
ossessions now have enacted reciprocal legislation 
permitting interstate cooperation in enforcing the 
support of dependent wives and children in cases 
where the husband or father absconds across State 
lines. 

In the field of unemployment compensation and 
State employment services, the Governors recalled 
the difficulty that had been encountered after the 
employment services were federalized during World 
War II. It was only with great exertion, and after 
considerable delay, that this function of employ- 
ment security was returned to State administration 
after the war. Accordingly, the Governors’ Con- 
ference this year went on record as strongly oppos- 
ing any effort to transfer the State employment 
services again to the United States Department of 
Labor. Legislation now pending in Congress would 
do so on a permanent basis. 

During 1950 the Council of State Governments 
completed and submitted to the Governors’ Con- 
ference a comprehensive report on the mental hos- 
pital facilities and programs of the forty-eight 
States. At this year’s conference, a Governor sug- 
gested that there might well be a supplementary 
report prepared dealing more specifically with the 
prevention and quick cure of mental illness. In 
acting favorably on this proposal, the Conference 
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requested the Council of State Governments to 
include the following in its study: (1) a survey of 
training and research methods in preventing men- 
tal disease, (2) possibilities of regional, interstate 
cooperation in developing mental health research, 
and (g) an inquiry as to the feasibility of an 
over-all mechanism for joint State action in this 
field. The Governors requested that an interim 
report be made at the next annual meeting of the 
Conference. 

The consideration given by this round table to 
some of the more difficult areas of intergovern- 
mental relationships had obvious connection with 
one of the actions taken later at the executive, 
business session. The Conference authorized the 
Chairman to appoint a special committee to con- 
fer with appropriate Congressional groups for the 
purpose of securing creation of a commission and 
such other mechanisms as may be necessary “to 
promote a return to a working federalism with an 
accompanying clarification and simplification in 
Federal-State-local relations, insuring a substantial 
reduction in the total cost of administering govern- 
ment while promoting greater efficiency and better 
service to the public and between various levels 
of government.” (Full texts of this motion and of 
the resolutions on employment services, mental 
health, and public assistance, are on pages 287 and 
288.) 


Law Enforcement 


r THE round table on law enforcement Gov- 
ernors emphasized that suppression of crime 
basically is the responsibility of local gov- 

ernment. However, it was pointed out that, where 
local enforcement agencies abdicate their respon- 
sibilities, many State governments are empowered 
and directed to step in and suppress gambling or 
other crimes at the local level. 

This close relationship between State and local 
governments in law enforcement evoked some 
important questions: 

1. Is it desirable for the States to establish some 
over-all departmental supervision of their local 
investigative and enforcement officials? If so, what 
role, if any, can State police departments usefully 
play? 

2. Should the Governor or some other State- 
wide officials have the power to remove elected 
local officials who fail to perform their law enforce- 
ment duties? 

3. When does the responsibility of local govern- 
ment cease and that of the State begin? 

Participants in the discussion recognized, how- 


ever, that State and local governments are not 
alone involved in the elimination of crime. The 
Federal government must participate actively in 
certain interstate phases in order to deal with 
national crime syndicates, as had been made clear 
in the Third Interim Report of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, the Final Report of the O’Conor Commit- 
tee, the recommendations of the American Bar 
Association Commission on Organized Crime, and 
numerous other studies by crime commissions. 

In his opening remarks Governor Earl Warren 
of California, Chairman of the round table, stated 
that law enforcement was the most basic problem 
that we have in government, because ‘without ade- 
quate enforcement there could be “neither stability 
nor integrity in government, nor safety to life, 
limb, or property.” He called attention to the close 
cooperation necessary among all levels of govern- 
ment—local, State and Federal—in the war on 
organized crime. 

“I think most of us are agreed,” the Governor 
added, “that crime is the basic responsibility of 
local government and State government, and that 
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the Federal government should cooperate in all 
matters that involve interstate transactions or inter- 
state activities.” 

Discussion leaders included Governors C. Elmer 
Anderson, Edward F. Arn, Frank A. Barrett, 
John S. Battle, Paul A. Dever, John S. Fine, Wal- 
ter J. Kohler, Jr., Theodore R. McKeldin, Gordon 
Persons, Henry F. Schricker, Carlton Skinner, 
Forrest Smith, and Herman E. Talmadge. 


I, considering the relationship of the State to 
law enforcement at the local level it was pointed 
out that under certain conditions it is necessary 
for the State to take over this responsibility. For 
example, in Georgia most of the population is in 
rural areas and responsibility for law enforcement 
rests largely with the elected sheriff in each county. 
However, organized crime may operate throughout 
the State and quite often across State lines. If, as 
a consequence, local law enforcement breaks down, 
it becomes a responsibility of the Governor to act. 
Recently the Georgia Legislature had passed a 
law authorizing the Governor, on his own motion, 
to send the Bureau of Investigation—an adjunct 
of the State Highway Patrol—into areas where local 
governments had abdicated their law enforcement 
powers. 

Responsibility for law enforcement in Kansas 
also is centered at the local level, but it is possible 
for the Attorney General to remove from office a 
local enforcement officer who fails to carry out his 
enforcement obligations. 

In Michigan, also it was pointed out, it is pos- 
sible for the State Attorney General to enter any 
case. In addition, the State police have general 
jurisdiction for law enforcement throughout the 
State and will act anywhere to combat organized 
crime, taking local authorities with them. Finally, 
the State liquor monopoly may revoke licenses 
from establishments where gambling is found. 

One of the Governors expressed his opposition 
to granting a Governor the power to remove local 
law enforcement officials or to eliminate the power 
of sheriffs to enforce local laws. As yet, he asserted, 
we cannot assume that local law enforcement has 
collapsed in the United States. Such an assumption 
would increase the tendency toward concentration 
of government authority at higher and higher levels. 

In Illinois the Governor has no removal power 
with respect to local law enforcement. He cannot 
revoke liquor licenses for violation of gambling 
laws. But, beginning in the the spring of 1950, 
the State instituted a program of police raids on 
a selective basis. As a result, the total number ol 
licensed, federally registered gambling devices had 
decreased more than 60 per cent in seventeen 
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months. For the last two months, the figure has 
declined by an additional 50 per cent. Stimulated 
by State action or investigation, local law enforce. 
ment officials have been performing their duties 
more effectively. 

Wisconsin had adopted six of seven specific 
measures that have been recommended by the 
Kefauver Committee. In 1945 the State Legislature 
passed a law providing for revocation of liquor 
licenses from establishments with gambling devices 
on the premises. The law has been enforced effec. 
tively. About three years ago a survey was made 
of the State law enforcement agencies—another 
recommendation of the Kefauver Committee. The 
last session of the Legislature enacted a bill increas. 
ing penalties in cases of narcotic violations. Other 
Wisconsin measures included use of grand jury 
investigations; creation of special purpose investi- 
gating squads; establishment of a citizen crime 
commission in Milwaukee. Results of the anti- 
gambling law in Wisconsin were described as good. 

In Nebraska, it was reported, the Governor also 
has the power of suspending law enforcement off- 
cials on the county and local levels. The law has 
been employed on a number of occasions and the 
laws against gambling have been strictly enforced. 
In addition, there has been excellent interstate 
cooperation between Iowa and Nebraska in enfore. 
ing the law on commercialized gambling. 

Some Governors expressed opposition to a pend- 
ing United States Senate bill providing for the 
collection of taxes from gambling operations. It 
was described as a contradiction for State govern- 
ments to denounce certain activities as criminal, 
while the national government offered an implied 
sanction in according them treatment similar to 
that given legitimate business. 

One of the Governors suggested that racketeers 
should be denied the right to make deductions in 
their income tax returns for the cost of doing busi- 
ness. In California a law was passed last year pro 
hibiting gamblers from taking any such deductions; 
they must report their gross incomes for tax pur- 
poses. It was suggested that if this were done in 
every State that had income tax laws, and by the 
Federal government, it would become impossible 
for racketeers to operate profitably. 

Another suggestion for more effective law enforce- 
ment measures called for State legislation authoriz- 
ing the judge presiding in a criminal court to 
extend the term of a grand jury and thus enable 
it to make more than a superficial investigation. 
The customary terms of grand juries, it was stated, 
were barely long enough—even with the best inten- 
tions—to enable them to do more than scratch the 
surface. There should be ample time for a thorough 
investigation leading to significant conclusions and 
indictments. 
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It was also brought out that State and local law 
enforcement agencies would be helped greatly if 
Federal agencies were more cooperative in exchang- 
ing information and evidence with State authorities. 

In concluding the round table its chairman 
stated that it is the large profits which make organ- 
ized crime possible. With such large funds avail- 
able, corrupt officials can be found to accept bribes 
and influence. Organized crime cannot exist except 
where it has some acquiescence and assistance from 
government. Every effort must be made, therefore, 
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to secure the relationships in government necessary 
for the suppression of organized crime. 

Later the Governors’ Conference adopted a 
resolution (see page 287) requesting the Drafting 
Committee of the Council of State Governments 
to prepare specific drafts of suggested State legis- 
lation designed to remedy any present deficiencies 
in State action against organized crime; the res- 
olution stated, however, that prime responsibility 
in this field lies with the local law enforcement 
officials. 





A Treaty of Reconciliation 


(Continued from Page 272) 


San Francisco by the delegates of the forty-nine 
signing states will understand why the Soviet Dele- 
gation did not present there any war-like ultimatum 
and why September 8th passed without any new 
outbreak of war. 

Some, when they heard that the Russians were 
coming to San Francisco, thought we had blun- 
dered. They said we should never have invited the 
Russians and should have had no speaking con- 
ference, but only a silent signing. They overrated 
the Russians; they underrated the Allied unity that 
had been achieved, and they developed timidity at 
the point where boldness was our best insurance. 

We knew what we were doing when we invited a 
Soviet Delegation to be at San Francisco. We were 
confident that we had built soundly and that noth- 
ing the Russians could do would enable them to 
pull down what had been built. We were not afraid. 
We wanted the Russians to hear what they heard, 
to see what they saw, and to fail as they failed. 

What happened at San Francisco has been called 
a “diplomatic success.’’ That is true—in the best 
sense of the word “diplomacy.” In a larger sense, 
the results came simply from following in the way 
of American tradition. I like to think that in some 
measure we did the kind of thing that our fore- 
bears would have expected of us. 

When I speak of our tradition I am not thinking 
merely of our historical interest in the Pacific, al- 
though this, too, can usefully be remembered. 
Nearly one hundred years ago Commodore Perry 
made a ‘Treaty with Japan which was the first mod- 
ern link between Japan and the West. Further, if 
you will permit a personal reference, I cannot forget 
that it was my grandfather who, in 1895, negotiated 
a Treaty of Peace between Japan and China. 


The ground we are today traversing is not new 
to Americans. But I am thinking primarily in terms 
of our spiritual heritage. 

We achieved national unity; and surely it is noth- 
ing new to have national unity in the face of ex- 
ternal danger. Today we argue about unity in new- 
fangled terms “bipartisanship,” “non-partisanship,” 
“unpartisanship.” To me it is old-fashioned Amer- 
icanship. 

We sought for Japan a peace of reconciliation; 
and that is nothing new to a nation whose every 
child has memorized Lincoln’s immortal appeal for 
a peace of malice toward none and charity toward 
all. 

We sought a peace which would liberate Japan 
from occupation; and that is nothing new to a na- 
tion whose Declaration of Independence, as Lincoln 
has said, offered “liberty, not alone to the people 
of this country, but hope for the world for all 
future time.” 

We sought a peace which would deserve and re- 
ceive the approbation of the free world; and that is 
nothing new for a nation whose own independence 
was expressly based on the proposition that all peo- 
ple in great affairs should act with a “decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.” 

We discomfitted the despots; and that is nothing 
new to a nation which, when it was still young and 
weak, defied the Holy Alliance formed by the great 
Czar Alexander and, by the moral courage of its 
Monroe Doctrine, threw those despots into retreat. 

Our troubles today stem from too much reliance 
upon what is new—our bigness, our material power. 
We are overly entangled by the complexities of our 
modern industrial civilization. What we need is 
more reliance on what is old, and what should be 
enduring. If the San Francisco Conference suc- 
ceeded, it was because our nation operated natur- 
ally and simply, in accordance with the faith and 
the works of our fathers. 








Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Forty-third Annual Meeting 


I. Crvi DEFENSE 


In view of unsettled world conditions today, an 
effectively operated civil defense program is essen- 
tial as a first line of security for the Nation. In case 
of enemy attack, all levels of government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—must be prepared to cope 
with the situation by means of adequate civil 
defense. 

Because civil defense is an integral part of our 
national security, the Governors’ Conference recog- 
nizes that guidance and over-all planning should 
come from the national government through ap- 
propriate channels, including the civil defense es- 
tablishment and the Department of Defense. How- 
ever, the Governors’ Conference also wishes to state 
its conviction that the State governments and the 
Governors in particular have a special responsibility 
to cooperate with the Federal authorities in dealing 
with civil defense problems and to implement Fed- 
eral policies and interstate civil defense compacts 
in order to protect the lives and homes, the farms 
and industries of our people. 

In order to achieve a state of readiness, virtually 
all of the States have recently enacted basic civil 
defense legislation and have established the neces- 
sary organization for civil defense. Many of the 
States have ratified compacts among themselves for 
effective interstate cooperation and mutual assist- 
ance in civil defense activities. However, State and 
local civil defense programs have been hampered 
by the failure of Congress to appropriate funds ade- 
quate for cooperative Federal-State civil defense 
operations and stockpiling. 

The Governors’ Conference urges that the Con- 
gress of the United States promptly make adequate 
provision for a well conceived civil defense pro- 
gram. We further recommend that all States which 
have not done so take immediate action to ratify 
the uniform interstate civil defense compact as de- 
veloped by the Council of State Governments and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In order that the enrollment of civil defense 
forces may be facilitated, the Governors’ Confer- 
ence also urges that the Congress enact pending 
measures for indemnification of duly constituted 
civil defense personnel who voluntarily assume civil 
defense duties and who may be injured or killed in 
the performance of their duties. Such indemnifica- 
tion should be financed entirely by the Federal gov- 


ernment. 


Il. HiGHWAY SAFETY AND Moror TRUCK 
REGULATION 


Although substantial progress has been made dur. 
ing the recent legislative sessions to strengthen and 
improve State laws governing highway safety, the 
need for a concerted attack on traffic accidents re. 
mains serious. Equally serious is the problem of 
protecting our highway system from flagrant viola. 
tions of size and weight regulations. 

The Governors’ Conference urges that all States 
continue to review and study their laws in the fields 
of highway safety and motor truck regulation, and 
to move toward more complete uniformity of their 
laws. Especial consideration should be given to the 
enactment of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

We also recommend that all the Governors and 
the respective legislative bodies of the several States 
give most careful consideration to the comprehen- 
sive sixteen-point series of resolutions adopted by 
the Conference of Chief Justices on September 14, 
1951, which deal with numerous aspects of the ad- 
ministration of traffic courts. The Council of State 
Governments is requested to make this informa. 
tion widely available to the States. 


III. INreERSTATE COMPACTS 


Many governmental that transcend 
State lines require common solutions by the States 
working together within regions and throughout 
the country. Any lack of cooperation results inevit- 
ably in the transfer to the Federal government of 
powers, duties, and functions which are State re- 
sponsibilities. Much recent progress has been made 
by the States cooperating through the mechanism 
of interstate compacts, and a large number of such 
compacts were ratified at the 1951 State legislative 
sessions. However, the States on occasion have been 
delayed in securing congressional consent to the 
detailed and specific agreements entered into among 
the States. 

Therefore, the Governors’ Conference strongly 
urges that the Congress take prompt action grant- 
ing consent to interstate compacts now pending be- 
fore it, and that in the future there be enacted 
general consent in advance legislation permitting 
the States to enter into agreements among them- 
selves in broad fields of action for which the States 
have primary responsibility under our Federal Con- 
stitution. 
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IV. EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


The Governors’ Conference recalls the extreme 
dificulty which the States encountered in securing 
the return of the State employment services follow- 
ing their “temporary” federalization during World 
War II. We now note there is legislation pending 
in Congress, H.R. 5044, which would permanently 
transfer the State employment services to the 
United States Department of Labor. The Gover- 
nors’ Conference is strongly opposed to any Federal 
legislation designed to accomplish this purpose. 


V. MENTAL HEALTH 


The Governors’ Conlerence requests the Council 
of State Governments to make a study and interim 
report prior to the next annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, with respect to the ways in 
which the States may work toward the prevention 
and quick cure of mental illness, this study to in- 
clude the following: 

(1) A survey of methods of training personnel 
and conducting research into the causes, preven- 
tion, and cure of mental disease; 

(2) An investigation of the possibility of setting 
up, in less populous areas, regional mental health 
bodies which could pool the training resources and 
research of a number of States in the common 
fight against mental illness; and 

(g) An inquiry into the possibility of some over- 
all mechanism whereby the States could plan and 
coordinate their research and training programs 
toward the mutual goal of preventing mental ill 
ness and reducing the population of mental institu 


LIONS. 


VI. Pusiic AssisfTANCE 


lhe Governors’ Conference has taken no position 
on the advisability or propriety of publicizing wel- 
fare rolls. The Governors’ Conference is, however, 
unanimous in declaring that the publicizing ol 
welfare rolls is a matter for determination by the 
individual States. 


VIL. StATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Lhe last four meetings of the Governors’ Con- 
lerence have recommended passage olf Statehood 
bills for Hawaii and Alaska. The Governors’ Con- 
lerence again urges prompt action by the Congress 
to permit these two territories to achieve Statehood. 


VIII. LicENsiInG AND EXAMINING BOARDS 


The increasing trend toward State control ove 
the right to practice various professions and occupa 
lions raises many serious questions: 


(1) As to the extent to which government should 


determine the qualifications of individuals desirous 
of entering certain professions and occupations, and 
in limiting the practice of such professions and oc- 
cupations to persons who meet those requirements; 

(2) As to the extent to which fair competition 
is affected; 

(3) As to the manner in which elective officials 
have effective control over the examining and licens- 
ing functions; and 

(4) As to the administrative details of examin- 
ing and licensing. 

Therefore, the Governors’ Conference requests 
the Council of State Governments to make a com- 
prehensive survey of professional and occupational 
licensing practices in the several States, including 
standards, financing, and administrative procedures, 
and the extent to which professional and occupa- 
tional licenses are required by Federal and local 
levels of government. 

The Council of State Governments is also re- 
quested to prepare a study of the policies which 
underlie the granting of such licenses and the ex- 
tent to which such policies are encouraging the 
delegation of regulatory functions to agencies not 
directly responsible to the people. 


IX. LAw ENFORCEMEN' 


Ihe Attorney General's Conference on Organ- 
ized Crime, the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, and the American Bar Association Commis- 
sion on Organized Crime have produced reports 
analyzing the problem of crime control and point- 
ing to remedies. Some States have taken action to 
strengthen State and local law entorcement. 

In order that States may be assisted in taking 


steps to control such organized crime as may exist 


within their borders, The Governors’ Conference 
requests the Drafting Committee of the Council of 
State Governments to prepare specific drafts of sug- 
gested State legislation designed to remedy any 
present deficiencies. 

We insist, however, that the prime responsibility 
for the elimination of such evils as may exist lies in 
the vigilance of local law enforcement officials. 

It is the sense of the Governors’ Conference that 
public concern for local law enforcement should be 
invigorated by every legitimate means to combat 
the sinister menace of commercialized crime. 


X. CriricAL MATERIALS 


Resolved that the problem of procurement and 
allocation of critical materials, including particu- 
larly structural steel for hospitals, schools, public 
institutions, and highways, be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Governors’ Confcrence 
with a request that, consistent with the require 
ments of the national delense, appropriate action 
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be taken looking toward the furnishing of such 
materials to the several States as quickly as prac 
ticable. 


XI. Mary Lou Hoy 


Che Governors’ Conference wishes to express its 
deep sense of loss in the passing of Mary Lou Hoy, 
who so ably, conscientiously, and unstintingly de 
voted herself to the detailed planning and opera 
tion of our annual conference for many years. To 
Miss Hoy’'s family, to Mr. Bane, and to the entire 
staff of the Council of State Governments, we con 
vey our heartlelt sympathy in the loss of our faithful 


co-worker. 


XII. Guests 


The Governors’ Conference wishes to record its 
warm appreciation ol the excellent and inlorma 
tive address delivered by Ambassador John Fostet 
Dulles at the Annual State Dinner. To our special 
guests, General George C. Marshall, Charles E. Wil 
son, Millard Caldwell, Oscar R. Ewing, and Arthun 
\lumeyer, we express our sincere thanks for then 
presence and participation in this conlerence. 


XIII. APPRECIATION 


Lhe Forty-Third Meeting of the 
ernors’ Contlerence is most greatly indebted to the 
State ol 
ple of Gatlinburg, fo1 
which has afforded all the 
their parties. We especially wish to thank Governoi 


Annual Gov 


Tennessee and its citizens, and to the peo 
the boundless hospitality 
been Governors and 
and Mrs. Browning and their aides for their un- 
tiring efforts in making us welcome and for the 
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many kindnesses they 

‘The Governors’ Conterence also wishes to thank 
the donors of the beautiful gifts that have been 
showered upon the Governors and their wives, and 
to thank the Ford Motor Company for providing 
such excellent transportation. For their admirable 
reporting of the proceedings, we wish to express our 
appreciation to the representatives of the press and 


have bestowed upon us. 


to the telegraph, telephone, and radio personnel 
who served us faithtully. We are indeed grateful to 
Frank 
Executive Committee and staff for their diligent 
to the affairs of the Governors’ Confer. 


Governo! Lausche, Chairman, and to the 


attention 
ence during the past year. 


A MOorIon 


Made by \lfred E. Driscoll of New 
Jersey, seconded by Governor James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina, and passed unanimously by the 
Executive 


Governo 


Governors’ Conterence at the Business 
Session on October 3, 1951. 
that the Chairman of the 


Conference be authorized to appoint a special com 


I move Governors 
inittee to confer with appropriate Committees of 
the Congress of the United States for the purpose 
of securing the creation of a commission and ap- 
propriate formula, designed to promote a return 
to a working federalism with an accompanying 
clarification and simplification in the Federal-State. 
and local relations, insuring a substantial reduction 
in the total cost of administering government while 
promoting greater efficiency and better service to 
and between various levels of 


the public vovern- 


ment. 





Progress of the States 


(Continued from Page 268) 


ought to keep as [ree and clear as possible the ability 
of the Federal government to fulfill its primary ob 
ligation. 

We ought to stop asking for aid. We ought to 
perform the tunctions that are ours on a State level, 
and allow the 
theirs. I recognize that this is a difhcult problem; 


local communities to take care ol 


when the ordinary individual feels that he is getting 
something as a gilt, he is very loath to let it go. But 
we can mect the problem and we can meet the 
challenge. 

Lincoln once said: “This country, with its insti 
They 
can do with it as they wish.’ Working individually 
and collectively, the States can provide efficient, 
effective, and, above all, responsible government for 
our people. 


tutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. 


My own opinion is that if you inform: the every 
day citizen in our lowliest community of what is 


happening in government, letting him see how 
money is being spent, his intelligence, his pride, his 
loyalty to the country will cause him to go to the 
polls and make certain that decency shall prevail in 
vovernment. 

We can solve the problem. We can do it by 
working individually and cooperatively. The peo- 
ple of our nation can demonstrate to the world the 
institutions. This is the 
today. We must keep 
vovernment as close to the view and contact of the 


basic worth of democratic 


challenge facing America 
people as possible. 

Let those who want the supposed joy of spending 
also have the bitter responsibility of taxing. If the 
citizen back home sees and realizes what is happen- 
ing, then, in the event local government is improp- 
erly rendering services, spending money, or im- 
posing taxes, he will remedy the wrong. 

My words may seem pessimistic. I do not want 
them construed in that way, because I have deep 
and abiding faith in the ability of a free people to 
solve their problems socially, politically, and eco 


nomiucally. 
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Among the States 


(Continued from page 262) 


which they will make a similar appraisal of the Univer 
sit ol Minnesota. It is expected that they will be as 
signed to similar examinations of other Staie agencies 
after the 1953 session. 

e 
Montana School Survey.—A five-member steering com 
mittee to guide a current survey of Montana school fa- 
cilities has been appointed by Mary M. Condon, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The survey seeks 
to inventory all existing facilities and to prepare a plan 
{ Montana's school needs for the next twenty years. 

* 
North Central Meeting of Legislative Councils. 
and permanent legislative ré 


[he legislative councils 
search committees of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wiseonsin met October Bis 
of the North Dakota 


Phe program included panel sessions 


15-160 In 
Legislative Re 


marck as guests 
search Committee 
on problems of Common interest, including natural re 
sources, truck regulation, highway finance, and highway 
safety, public health and wellare. soil conservation, and 
state expenditure control, Similar joint meetings of the 
Minnesota, North Dakota 
held during the preceding two bienniums, in St 


and Madison. The 


and Wisconsin councils were 
Paul 


Bismarck conterence, which tollowed 


creation of a South Dakota Legislative Council this 
vear. was the first four-state meeting 

e 
Potomac River Commission.— [he Interstate Com 
mission on the Potomac River Basin held its tenth an 


nual meeting at Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania, in Sep 


tember. An important matter discussed was the possi 


bility of broadening the Commission's program to in 
clude coordinated planning of all natural resources of 
Harry G Sani 


Board 


the region. Knox of the Pennsylvania 


tary Water was elected Chairman for the coming 


veal 
a 
New York Cooperation 
Joint Legislative 
held its annual 
New York 
klisha 1 


lems olf interstate interest and adopted resolutions call 


New York 
Cooperation 
Lake 
Led by 
Barrett, the committee considered many prob 


Meeting.— Ihe 
Committee on Interstate 


executive conterence at George, 


September 117 and 18. Chairman 
| j 


ing for action in the fields of reciprocal enforcement of 

support, crime control, water resources policy, reciprocal 

banking laws, transportation of the mentally ill, inter 

governmental relations, and reciprocal tax enlorcement 
e 

Fisheries Commission.— | h« 

Fisheries Commission held its 


Atlantic States 


tenth 


Marine 


Marine annual 


meeting at New York City on September 5, 6, and 7. Fol- 
lowing a dinner meeting of the executive committee, 
the conference dealt with current operations of the com- 
mission in the fields of pollution, fishery research, and 
studies of clam, shad, and striped bass. It also gave 
attention to the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Treaty 
as well as problems of the “maritime belt” (out to the 


three-mile limit) and “inside waters” (bays, etc.) as 
posed by recent court decisions. 
* 


Idaho Highway 
construction 
sufhiciency 


Rating System.—Idaho’s 1952 high- 
program will be based on a new 
and priority system being put into 
effect. Each stretch of road will be rated as to its trafhc 


way 
rating 


load and engineering strength. The information will be 
used to determine which roads are in greatest need of 
construction, and will be revised each year. 

® 
TV Banned from Cars,—At least twenty-four States 
now prohibit installation of TV sets in motor vehicles 
within view of the driver, according to a recent compila- 
tion. Legislatures of eight States enacted such prohibi- 
tions this year—in California, Florida, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia. Measures previously were adopted 
to the same effect in Alabama, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

ae 
New Jersey Cooperation.—In an editorial under the 
heading “Progress Through Interstate Cooperation,” a 
recent issue of the New Jersey Law Review paid tribute 
to action of the 1951 session of that State’s Legislature 
in the interstate compact field. 

“Demonstrating what Governor Driscoll has on many 
occasion referred to as ‘the amazing vitality of our 
States,” ” the editorial, “New Jersey this year 
adopted legislation authorizing a record number of in- 


said 


terstate compacts. Seven such laws were enacted during 
the regular session of the Legislature.” 

\fter describing the seven enactments—dealing with 
compacts on civil defense, mutual military aid, devel- 
opment of various transportation facilities across the 
Delaware River, and management of the water resources 
of that the editorial concluded: 

“Interstate cooperation of this kind, to provide mutual 


river's basin 
assistance, including the pooling of resources and the 
within the 
framework of alert State governments and our Federal 


extension of facilities, is firm evidence that 
system it is possible to meet complex interstate problems 
without new or additional burdensome taxes and with- 


out the need for Federal intervention.” 
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